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A^BSTRACT 

Designed to heljJ trainee child caregivers working in 
military care centers make decisions relatingf to real problems, this 
staff development module examines how caregivers can create an 
optimal environment for children. Discussions focus on respecting ' 
children's individual dif f erenq^es, being aware of feelings and 
personal style in dealing with children, supporting children's play, 
protecting children's safety, and helping children develop 
expectancies ^a-nd familiarity with routine activities at the center. 
Following each discussion is a, set of multiple-choice skill-building 
exercises based on situations caregiver? are likely to encounter. 
These exercises describe a prolplematic situation, list alternate 
responses which the caregiver may select, and provide feedback on the 
caregiver's choice. A "postview" of new situations and alternate ways 
of handling them is provided at the end of the module. (RH) 
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FOREWORD 



This series of manuals for Child Care Givers on DoD Installations is 
issued under the authority of ,DoD Instruction 6060,1, "Trainfng Manuals 
for Child Care Givers on DoD Instal Tatiohs," January 19,' 1981, Its piTrpose 
is to provide chil(f care givers with training materials that include the 
latest techniques and procedures for the safe care and^ guiding development 
of children entrusted to their care, 

) 

This serid's of manuals, DoD 6060,1-M-1 throughDoD 6060,1-M-17, was 
developed under the auspices of the Department of Health and Human Services 
by the Department of Army, in cooperation with ^the f^avy. Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, 

The provisions of this series of manuals apply to the Office of the 
Secretary of De'fense, the Military Departments, and the Defense Agencies 
(hereafter referred tt> as DoD Components) whose heads shalV ensure that the 
manuals are distributed or otherwise made available to all child care givers 
on DoD installations and that these materials are used in regional and inter- 
Service workshops, seminars, and training sessions. 

This series of manuals 'is effective immediately. 

Send recommended changes to the manuals through channe'ls to: 

Director, Personnel Administration and Services 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 

(Military Personnel and Force Management) (ASD(MRA&L)) 
Washington, D,C, ^20301 

DoD Components may obtain copies of this series of manuals through their 
own publications channels. Other federal agencies and the public may obtain 
copies from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S, Government Printing Office, 
Wasbingtonr b.C, 20402, 



R, Dean Tice 
Lieutenant General, USA 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 



For itlt by th« 8op«rlnUndent of DocumtaU. U.8. 0<nr«nim#nt Prlntlai Offlet WMhInjfton, D.C. 20402 
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WEDXCME to the first in a series of staff develop- ' 
nent itoaulee written for the "caregiver" or 
"teadjer" in a military child care center. We 
think the hints and ideas provided in these nodules 
will help you on your job. JOds first nodule/ 
0>e (airing Role In A Child Care Center / will tell 
you what role you will play in providing the best 
passible care for children and in cooperating 
with their parents. You new are reading Part in 
of the module/ Relating To Children . 

Let us introduce yisu to a new kind of experience/ 
\leaming throug^i self-paced instruction. This 
;^neans you will be able to work cn your am, by 
yourself/ and at your own pace. In each sectio n 
a snail amount of discussion about ii r portant 
ideas will be provided/ follcMed by sone real 
situations that take place in child care centers. 
These situations have really happened and ccne 
frcm the experiences of our own caregivers who 
tell us that new cauregivers are very likely to 
find these situations hard to handle. In other 
wordS/ the experiences ycu will find in this 
module and the other modules are very nudi like 
the ones you will run into on ytxir job. 

At the end of this part of the module/ there 
are scoe situations with choices of ways to 
handQ.e then. These situations are similar to 
the ones in Part I of the module. It will be 
interesting and exciting for you to check your- 
self on what you have -learned by ocoparing the 
answers you selected before you read Part I 'of 
the module with the ones you sele ct ed at the end 
of the module. 

Although the situations you are about to read do 
not in any way cover ALL problems that you may 
have in a child care center/ the more oonmon or 
frustrating problems you may face are presented. 

This module is designed to h&Lp you learn to 
make decisions relating to real problems. The 
situations have been selected fron actual experi- 
enxs of caregivers in our diild care center. 

m went. to stress that the soluHons we present 
are not the only possible answers to the situations. 
There are pdssibly as many "right" an««rs as 
there are caregivers. Hopefully/ the 'situations 
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and kslutions we present will not only 
increase your kncwledge of ycxtr caring role 
in a child care center but also will stinulate 
your thinking about yourself / decisions which 
you will rneke in your job^ and the possible 
outocones of your actions. - 



BOK CAN VOa MME-TIME SPENT 
ZN A CHILD CKBB CSHHBL 
P06SIBIZ StPERIZNCE FOR CBZLIRZl? 



ICSPBCT A CHUN'S INDIVIDUAL DTFSWEICES 



Btlp ChiJ^mi 
Raoognizc And 
Dcvslqp Thiix 



iSxpect Chlldran Tb 
Respond To You 
In Dlf forant ^A^iys 



Don't Exptct 
Children Of Tht 
Sarai Ags 

Always To Do 
!Ihe Sams Things 
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No tND children are alike, ito two adults are 
alike. No two people vA» have sons tilings in 
t njii i u' i - blade hait, blue eyes, a learning 
disability - necessarily feel the saoae abcut 
thsDselvss. HoweveTf as honen beings, m all 
diare a need for love, attention and nourdLsHtnent. 

^Eadi diild is a unique individual vdth abili- 
ties, aEobiticnSf thoughts and d esir es that 
belong to no one else. Child care programs 
should allow the differences in children to grew. 

Children differ in nany ways; . physical grcwth, 
appearance/ health/ interests/ ethnic origin/ 
fandly size and family social status / to name 
only a few. Your goal/ as a caregiver/ should 
be to recognize these differences and help each 
child develop her or his unique potential not 
do away with the differences and create sameness 
-among the children. 

Individual differences are evident in nany areas. 
For instance/ all dhildren don't like the same 
foods. Despite the nutritional value of milk/ 
sons childrai may be edlergic to it and will 
beocne ill if they drink it. Seme children like 
to be hugged and cuddled/ while others feel 
flbothered by this. Some children are 
well-coardinated at an^ early age/ while others 
are clunny at the sanie age. 

Just as children are not alike in other axeaa, 
thay also respond differently to child rearing 
methods related tc eating/ sleeping/ affection 
or play. Sqnsthing that works with one child 
may not work' with another. 

Scne diildren are shy and prefer to spend time 
alone/ v*iile others are very interested in other 
dilTdreh.' Forcing a diild into relationships or 
activities before she is reat^ may slm down 
dcvelopnant rather than encourage it. 

The age of a child is not the best way of^ 
ing vAat to es^ect from him. Social grwt 
titini-VrMi gxowth/ intellectual grcMth and _ 
cal growth are parts of the developnent o£ 
v^le diild. Developnent in all areas does 
happen at the same speed. Also, developnent 
never is in a straight line; insteaji/ the 
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Provic3e A Variety 
Of Watys For 
Children To Feel 
Suooessful 



Create Bespect 
For Cultural And 
•Racial Differences 



pattern of developnent is nore a back and fcarth 
vaveaent - reatdiing to grew, then backing up, to 
be comfortable/ then readying to grow again. 

You will find that children don't have any.pro- 
blerre dxoaijys experiences appropriate for them- 
selves. The problem cones if there are not enou^ 
appropriate experiences frcm vMch to choose. 

Ihe of self-oonc^ - how diildren feel about 
themselves - is related closely to the idea of 
individual differences. It is the parents' and 
caregiver's«iBSponsibility to assist children to 
accept their differences and to be happy with 
thetwelves. Ihis is why good child care provides 
diildren with opportunities to have experiences 
in a wide variety of areas - physical activities, 
expressive arts and nusiC/ games and social 
activities! In this way, a diild v*Dse c6ordina- 
ticn is not developed and ^ lades skills in 
piiysical activities, for exartple, caiy feel 
success in another area - perhaps in 'singing, 
or painting. Caregivers who are sensitive to • 
individual differences will try to provide a 
varied of opportunities for doildren to succeed 
in many ways every day. 

Children need to feel successful in order to 
build self-confidence and a willingness to try 
new and more difficult things. 

Providing a variety of opportunities for 'children 
does not necessarily mean providing the same 
opportunities for all diildren. Focusing all 
day care progra ms toward middle-class vedues and 
habits violates the individuality of diildren 
frcm different traditions. It is a caregiver's 
responsibility to assist diildren to feel neither 
inferior nor sc^Jerior because of their heritage/ 
but to encourage them to be proud of their own 
culture and aooepting and appreciative of others' 
-cultures. Child care should provide an ideal 
setting for young diildren to learn to knew and 
enjoy people v*o are of a different race, back-- 
ground, physical or mental ability, sex or age. 

For exanple; piugians should vary the kinds of 
foods that are served, the ways food is eaten, 
the t^pes of music and musical instruments pre- 
sented, the types of books that are read, the 
holidays celebrated and the language's spoken 
in the center. 
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Bm ftmxm That 
Dinblad Or 
Bndicapptd 
C3iildr«i Hkv« 
Htm Sam NMds fm 
Qtbmr Children 



. Dcn't Um 
ttocds Ttmt 
mil Hurt Faalings 



Ypu might ask ycuaelf if anything makes, ycu 
disabled. . If you wear glasses to correct your 
vision A youmay be* said to be- disabled, ihe 
way parents and other people around disabled or 
handicapped children deal with the handidip 
aomBt.iine« dsbemines hew ''handicapped" -a person 
really is. In other vcrdS/ there can be a 
diffemoe b etwee n "Taeingf handi c apped" and "ho^^ing 
a handicap" - it can all d^end on IncM well the 
person leaxns to deal with it. When an adult 
leazns to think more about what she do 
rather than-wha^ she can't , things more often 
go in. a po8i-l;iv« direction. ^If you eofdiasize 
and react to v^t a cipld with a disability can 
achieve, you will help that diiid on the roaTtb 
greater self-oonfidence and independence - just 
as for any other child. 

Overprotection, is never healthy for ahy child. 
It is most iinportant to help disabled diildren 
help themselves/ not just .to do everything for 
then. 

Children with disabilities have sijnl Tar needs and 
feelings as other diildren. When any child canes 
to a child care center for the first time/ it 
can be a strange and fearful occasion; Ihere is 
no need to expect that a retarded child/ for- 
'instance/ because he is not totally aware of his . 
world/ will be less fearful. ^ ■ 

You may wdnder/ "at this point/ • how you will meet 
the exceptional needs of the ^^ecial child and 
still provide the same good care for the other 
diildren in the center. Ihere is no total solu- 
tion/ but as you ^end-more time with the chil- 
dren and beocrae more comfortable wilii the diild 
care setting and the other diildren/ it is likely 
that this problem will fade into routine and the 
"differences" will provide a welccme break. 

DCN'T SK£ mCS: ' SftY THISt 

BftCKWMPS: Mentally or emotion-' 



CBIPPIE: 



Physically disabled. 



DES^ PUD DUMB: 



Hearing impaired/ 
xsiable to speak, or 
retarded. 



- DEFQFMED: 
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DON'T sa mts : 

gaJ SDOBy EMSO : 

PCDR EaS ; 
HAS THE FITS: 



FREMC: 



HgER: 
IDIOT : 



MONSOOaW IDIOT: 
MDON raCE: 
ICRON: 



NOT RIGHT: 



PSYCHO: 



SCHIZ: 



SPAZ: 



WMiro^HEM) OR VBflER 
ON THE BK\IN; 



SftY TBIS : 

Slow learner or 
retarded* 

OverwBl^it* 

Retarded^ etc* 

Someone with glaeaes* 

Seizures^ sudi aa 
with ^iiepey* 

Anyone who is 
different* 

Curved back* 

Fran Hyperactive* 

Retarded* 

Ryaically dialed* 

Mental or ecDtionally 
disabled* 

Down's SyndrcDe«. 

Down's Syndrooe* 

Retarded or slew to 
learn* * 

Jlist say/ 'liafl a 
handicapping condi- 
tion*'' 

Mentally or emotionally 
disturbed* 

Sdusophrenic* -Should 
not be used-ie slang*^ 

A child lacking ooae- 
dination (muscle con- 
trol) usually a cdiild 
with cerdaral palsy* 

Hydrocephalus* 
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BOSDIMS YOOR SXZIZS 

IN 

SUWJHTI NS OIFFESQCES 



. . . Satm Oftm Asked 
Questions 
And 

Sitostioos To Exp lor e 

f 

HOW DO YOO HMCIZ 
OJUFIQJUr BEBPNIOBS? 



Children adjust to the same situation in different mys. For one thing, 
no7Situation nekns exactly the sane thing to all cdiildren. Experiences 
will have different meanings for each child, depending upon past 
experiences and inborn differences. Bering taken to a new place may mean 
pleasant possibilities to one child and disturbing possibilities to 
anothar. We knoi# that the mm total of a diild's experience usually 
is more iji^ortant than any single experience. Therefore, it is desirable 
to have each experience contribute to making the child feel more secure 
and adequate. We need to recognize that behydxar has meaning . For _ 
instance, whining, teasing, sulJcing, and bullying are not or themselves 
problaraa, but synptans v^hich tell us the diild is either unhappy or ill. 

Children yiho are forced into making adjustments for which they are not 
read^ are less prepared for any fucrther adjustment. The damage they • 
suffer may be evident 'indirectly, as in greater dependence, increased 
irritability or a loes of creativity. You can, however, help, chilx3ren 
feel more secure^ being auere of and helping them witii their feelings. ^ 



DO IF . . . 



Jjnn/, yito is four md a half, ccmes^to the center every day. He pdbdes 
himeelf on knowing, all the rulee of the room. He often canes to tell 
you that aansone is running in the room, not sharing, saving '*bad'* words, 
etc. The children are beginning ^ sta^ awey from Jimny and often get 
angry vdth him. What would you sar^ to Jiiooy to sl;cp the tattling? 

A. Vimny, 1*11 watcdi Hib other children and 
take care of them just as I do ycu. I 
would like you to play, and if saoeone 
does scoething wrong, you may tell tham the 
rule if I don't see ^t's happening; > 
but don^t can to me, please. ' 

B. 'Tfou take care of yourself/ Jinny, and let 
me take cat;* of ^the'^ children v^ino break' the 

^ rules. Nobocfy likes a tattle-tale." 

C. "I'm glad you knew the roan rules, . Jitny, 
..but nob all the children knew them as 
wel^ as you do. It is my job to help 
theA learn and remember the rules, and I 
will do that. It is your. job to remember the 
rules and have fun while you are here. I 
taloe care of all the children in this rocm, 
and I willy tel 1 them how to behave." 



Answers On Botbcm 
Of Next Page 
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Sue, who is three and a half, wants hang on you and be with you all the 
{timt ' She follows you around and does not want tp play with the other 
d^ildran* Bok can you he]p Sue beoc m e roore ind^endent? 

A. Tell Sue to choose an activity and go with 
her to that activity. Stay with her a few 
minutes and then say, '^Sue, I m going to 
another table, but I will ocme back to see 
you in a few minutes. Be sure you do go 
bade. 

¥ 

B. Tell Sue that today you are very busy so she 
must play with the other children for awhile 
by herself. ^ 

C. Tell Sue that she is a big girl new and that 
she must not hold on to you any more^ but must 
play with the other diildren. Reassure her 
that you really like her very mjch* 



Answers Fran Choice A is not a good solution because ^it con-- 
Previous Page tinues to make Jimty an enfovoev of vules. While 
you have explained your role in the room to him^ 
you also are allowing him to take on part of the 
teacher role^ and the tattling will not stop. 

Choice B is rather harsh and^ labels Jimmy a 
tattle^tale when he is trying to help. He may 
end up being confused. f 

Choice C is best because it explains your role and 
assures him you will explain the room rules to 
the children. You tell him what his role in the 
room is and reassure htm that you are aware that 
he knows and follows the rules. 
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Rxinie is five years old. ^ When he doesn't get his cwn wiy^ hi^ first 
reaction is to hit^ kick or push other chilxiren. Even vdien he is playing, 
he is very rougft and alwe^rs wants to be first. How can you, the care- 
giver, help Ronnie learn more acceptable behavior? 

A. When Honnie hurts another child, tell that 
diild to hit Ronnie back. 

B. When -Honnie >hits another diild, tell him you ' 
will not allow him to hit others and that you 
will not allow them to hit him. Say, "In 

i0 our room, we use words to tell people when 

we don't liJce what they are doing. If you 
hurt someone, thesi you will have to sit 
down and play .for awhile." Keep an er/e on 
Ronnie, and vrfien he is playing well, tell him 
you like the way he is playing. When he hits, 
remove him iirrediately ahd make him sit away 
frcm the^ other diildren. 

C. Tell Ronnie that he may not hurt children and 
that if he does,\ you will have to tell his 
parents not to bring him back to the center. 



Answfers Prcm Choice A is the beat answer because you are 
Previous Pa^ge helping Sue to gvadually let go of you and be on . 

her own. Make the time amy from her gradually 
longer and longer until she ia able ^ play on 
her own moat of the time. 

Choice B cuta Sue off abruptly and will make her 
more inaecure and more clingy. 

Choice C will not help Sue even though you are 
reaaeuring her^ becauae you have not convinced 
her thdt ahe can be on her own. Juat becauae you 
feel ahe ia a ^'big^^ girl will not help her feel 
ahe ia able to be away from you. 
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John is four years old. He has be« oandng to the center for a month 
and still seetas very shy and afraid to take part in any activity. He 
sits by himself most of the time and does not talk to you or the other 
childrai unless he is ^x>ken to first. Be then responds very quietly • 
and does not say nuch. You are concerned about him and would like to 
help him. V^t can you do? 

A. Say^ "John^ today you may padnt at the 
easel. I vant you to make a picture for 
your mother. Cane an4 shew me your picture 
when it is finished." 

B. Say^ "John, today you XDay paint a picture. 
I will stay with you while you paint. I'm 
sure your mother will be pleaised with your 
picture." 

C. Say, "John^ today you nay paint with any 
color paint you like. You may cover as- 
raoch of the paper as you like." 



Answers Fran Choice A doesn't teach Ronnie anything about 
Previous Page haw to has^dle hie behavior^ It only teaches 
hitting. 

Choice B is the best answer because you are 
letting ^Ronnie know you will not accept his 
rough actions and why his actions are not 
allowed. You also are rewarding his good <" 
behavior and taking action, when he misbehaves. 

Choice C threatens Ronnie with action you pro^ 
bably cannot take without the director's per^ 
mission. You are not helping Ronnie learn 
acceptable behavior. 



Answers Fran Choice A could be fvightenvng for a child who ia 
' Previous Page iinsuTe of'kimaelf. 7ou are asking him to make 

a picture vhich he may not feel he can do, 
' Also^ you are asking him to show you the picture'] 
and he may not be sure enough of himself to show 
his picture to you. 

Choice B could also be frightening for 'the same 
reason as Choice' A, ^ Also by staying with him 
while he paints^ you are making him more 
dependent on you* Unless you know his mother 
' well^ you should not assume she v^ill be pleased 
with thss^l^we. One reason John may be shy 
is that jW^'mother has very high standards. 
Children should paint to please themselves^ not 
someone else. 

Choice C is the best answer because you are 
setting up a situation where John cannot fail. 
You are not asking him to make a picture^ just to 
cover the paper with some paint. When he has 
finished^ you can easily praise him by saying, ' "J 
like the color (colors) you used, John, " '"^kelp 
John go from situations where he is successful by 
himself to situations where he can be successful 
with' one or two other children and then in the 
group. As John feels better about himself, he 
willjDe less shy and withdrawn^ 
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HDW D O "XO BMESE 
BKDICXPBED CHZZZSOI? 



CM of the no9t i c gor ta nt things to r qnecc L e x ' in ^^orking with handicapped 
diildren is that in most cases, thiey are more normal than handicapped^ 
Children ^in wheelchairs ma^ not be abl6'to walk, but they can use their 
hands, eyes, ears, and brains to take part in activities. Deaf children 
cannot tidk, or perhaps ha:ve di^iculty talking, but they can damunicate 
their needs and can take part in many acti^&ties. /Mentally retarded 
children may need to be with a younger group of children rather than with 
their age. level, but in most cases, they also can take part in many ^ 
activities. Concentrate on what diildren can do, not Miat they cannot do. 
Get as mny facts as you caki about a child's handicap* Often parents can 
be helpful in telling you what to expect from a diild. Handicapped chil- 
dren, like nonrhandicapped' children, ccroe from a variety of family life- 
styles* OSiey may be ^iled or overprotected. Ihey may be too aggressive, 
too passive, or have other problans vAii<A are also oomui to non-handi- 
capped diildren. Your job is to heJI^ all^' children feel ocmfbrtable and 
happy in^your room. 
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DO If . . . 



Jerry, who is four years old, has both a hearing and a speech problem. 
He has trouble telling you v4»t he ;«uits. He wears a hearing aid so he 
can understand what ycu are saying if you look at him and hove him stand 
clos* to you while you are talJdng with him. Jerry is trying to ^ 
ycu scmething as you stand near the table at art time, but yoi; cannot 
understand Mm and he is becaning very frustrated. ^What can iga, the 
caregiver, do to help Jerry? 

A. Tell Jerry to ^eak very slowly and you 
will listen carefully to him. 

B. Stoop down so you are at Jerry's level and 
repeat the words you understand that he lis 
saying. Ask him questions about what he is 
saying that can be answered, with yes or no. 

/ ; 

^ i C. Call a co-^«orker over to the table axyi see 

if between the two of you, you tell what 
Jerry is saying. 



Answers On Bottom 
Of Next Page 
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■ Doroa is ftaur years old and is mentally retarded. She is' in the 
^^o-yaar-old rem. She is larger than the othar childrm, and when she 
beocnes aggressive, you are concerned she will hqrt another child. How 
can you help Donna bepome less aggressive? 

A. Tell Donna that she is a big girl and can 
hurt the other children when she hits them. 
-Ask her to be your helper and give her 
ipecial Uttle jobs to do. 

B. Vtetch DGnna v«ry clo«elyr axKi when you see 
^ her going tcwarda another diild, take her 

by the hand and lead her to another activity, 

C. If Donna hits another child, say, •^Nb hit- 
ting, Donna'* in a stem voice and lead her 
away from that child to another activity- 



Anwers Fran Choice A may work^ but you are asking Jerry to do 
Previcwa Page something that mav be very frustrating to him and 
he may decide it's\not worth the effort. You do 
not shew him that ybu can understand some of 
what he ia saying. 

Choice B is the beet answer because you are let^ 
ting Jerry know that you do under stcotd some of 
wlyit he ia saying . Also^ you are questioning 
him^ which shows interest^ and he can probably 
answer yea or no quite understandably. 

Choice C could be embarrassing to Jerry and would 
certainly call the other children's attention • 
to, his handicap. 
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Mardia, >to is five, vns bom with one aim missing frcm the elbow down. 
She manages very well and takes part in the roaa activities. However, 
you hsve notij:»d a £ew children making fun of Marcia, and she is beccniisg. 
most UDOcnfortable. How can you, the caregiver, handle this? 

> • 

A. Tell the children that it is cruel to make 
fis^ of Marcia. aq>lain- that thay are 
meJong her feel badly. 

B. IXiring group tiine, talk about how nobody 
looks exactly the^ane way. Sane people 
are short, etc. Marda's missing aim will ^ 
undoubtedly dcme ip, and you can than explain 
that Marcia was bom this way just as some 

of than were bom with things that make than 
look differently. Bwi talk about what all 
of than haAre in ccnmcn— eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth, hair. 

Explain to Maurcia that the- children wto are 
making fun of her don't undarstand x4iy her 
azm is misaing and that she should just 
ignore thai. T*ll her you think she is very 
pretty and that most of the children really 
like her. 



Answers Frcm Choice A is not the beet answer becauee you are 
Previous Page forgetting that Dortna^ while tha size of a - 

four^yeoT^old^ is actually only two. She will 
not imderetand what being a helper meane and 
probably will be unable to do the special little 
Jobs you give her. 

Choice B will, be- very time-consuming and may be 
frustrating for you and Donna. It is unfair to 
assume that Donna is going to hit every child she 
approaches. 

Choice C ia the heat ccniwar baoauae you ape treat- 
ing Donna aa a tuo^year^oldj which aooialty and 
mentally ahe ,ia. Her age may be fow, bajf her ^ 
abilitiea are thoae of a two'-y earmold. 
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AnJMTS Fraa Choice A wilt probably not work beaccuae you have 
Previous Page not explained why Maroia^a am ia miaaing. The 
children are probably making fun, of her becauae 
they are fearful of the urihiown. 

Choice B ia the beat answer becauae you are 
involving the whole gr^p in a diacuaaion. Mar- 
aia^a hcmdicap ia explained aimply and underatand- 
ably. In diacuaaing likeneaaea aa well aa 
differenceaj you help the children become more 
understanding. • 

Choice C doea not help the group underatand 
Marcia'a handicap. Marda needs help with group 
acceptance and you are Juat telling her you 
accept her; but you are not helping her deal 
with the other children. 
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BE AWftFE CP 
YOOR Oil flELUlGS 



B« itez« Of Every caregivoc has his or her cwn vwv of being 
Your "Style* with diildren . Wb call this apecial \<By of 
feth being with a'ohild the caregiver's "style." 
\ Childbwn' Your "style" of giving care to diildren ccmes 
froa your past experience, what you believe 
about cbildran and how you feel abcut your- 
'self . "Style" of caregiving is very different 
^ £rcm one's "skill" in taking care of children. 

■ A "skill" is a task you can do well. For 
oeanple, you have seen a caregiver with the fe- 
cial "style" that looks soBaething like the Pied 
Piper. It may have seemad when that caregiver 
aspeared, a crtwd of diildren surrcwnded h er 
alJiDet imnedi^tely. You were seeing the cutoome 
of that caregiver's special "style." «hen the 
Pied Piper began to tell the children about the 
robin seen buildijng a nest that morning, the 
caregiver's "skill" was shewing. 

Your "Skills" We think that by working thrcugh these modules 
Can Alwewm ' your "skills" in woridng with children may 
Itorwe Smge. Since your "style" of caregiving is 
more a part of your personality, it may not 
change. In other words, "style" is more the way 
you coTOB across to others that has been developed 
from the tims you were bom. "Skills" are 
probably scraething of which yc« are more aware 
and n»y sijnply change by watching saneone else 
work or by reading acme new hints or ixieas. 

. As you can well imagine, there are many styles 
of caregiving, and in every caregiving team, 
these many styles will be seen. Ideally , the 
tem should beocme aware of these styles and 
natch the caregiver "style" with the activities 
for \*ich she or he is responsible. If this is 
done, many more of the goals of quality child 
. care can be reached. 
By now you are probably wondering what style of 
caregivii^ you have. Try the "Style Scale" cjn 
' the next page and find out! 
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STOE SCAUB 



Circle the nuDober you feel best agrees vdth what you believe or do. 







Usually 
Trm 


ScDdetiiDSS 
True 


Seldcm 
'Drue 


1. 


ftiile talking with chll- 
drenr I toudi than. 


1 


.3 


5 


2. 


Childrai itexild take part 
in rule making. 


1 


3 


5 


3. 


Children should not be 
punished for their 


I' 


3 


5 


4. 


Children's leamiiig 
takes plaK^e all of the 
tiine, both ^duadng planned 
and unDlannfid activities- 


1 


3 


5 


5. 


Nhen I am telling a child 
what to do^ I usually 


1 


3 


5 


6. 


Children should be allowed 
to make their cwn dioices. 


1 


. 3 


5 


7. 


I believe children should 
^ be pgTiised and encouraged. 


1 


■ 3- 


5 


8. 


Ihe plaois for the day 
should be able to be 
dianged. / 


1 


3 


5 



Total Score 

♦ 

♦ 



Watt IB If your ta3» wm 12 or b«lcw, thm your ■"style" 
Your "Style"? of caregiviog is •omtthlng lUce "Touchable 

Tina't." Kbcking with anil groups of children 
and givin? special help to the child with a pro- 
bin are what "Touchable TiJia" does beet. Qc 
perhqpe your eocre wu hi^Mr than 12, but 
lower than 26. This is nuch liJce the' score of 
"ndandly Frank" who is socoessful in neetiDg - 
new children and working with groups of children. 
Bytrnnx, if your score wee 26 or above, than you 
may be good at giving instructions .and helping 
the groups of - childran move fran one room to 
anotfaar, like "Cool-heeded Heidi." 

itiatever your score - reneBober, your "style" 
of caregiving is pert of your personality and 
just as it takes all kinds of personalities 
to make up the world, it takes all kinds of 
"styles" of cavegivers to make up a child care 
center. 
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BaoogniM Your . Evvty caregiver has liJces ah^ dislikes when - 
Own FMliogs it oanes to children. Caregivers are not 
About Oiffermcee perfect and cannot like all diildron the same. 

If you beocne annBre of ysur LUces and dislikes, 
the yoa can understand sane of your feelings 
toward oertaiA children and you sonatimes 
act the you do. For eikiple, one caregiver 
told us she liked sad diildren. When we 
questioned her further, we di s co ver ed that when 
she could make a sad child laugh or feel better, 
she, the caregiver, felt good. 

'In 'the Ohited States, many of us have not had a 
close friendship or nucdi exposure to people who 
are racially or culturally very diff e re nt frcm 
ourselves, or with people who have disabilities, y 
Lack of exposure may create f ^ when faced with 
these differences. This is very naturzd. 

' It is i j Tp o r tant for ycu to be aware and Jicnest 
about your preference, for example, for a diild 
who cleans his plate rather than a "pick/ 
eater." An aMareness of your preferences will , 
keep them frcm beccming prejvdices. Ihat is, 
the more sensitive that you are to your own 
reactions to differences, the better able you 
will be to assure that your preferences do not 
affect ycur behavior in a way that will.make the 
child feel that she is not liked. . 

Discrimination in any fozm is especially damaging 
to young diildren who are farming their 
self-<sncqpts and have no wey of understanding 
behavior. It is hazmful because they don't under- 
^ stand it. - ^ . 

As we have said before, . children ocme in adl . 
shapes and sizes. On the pext page, you can. find 
out hew you feel about some of these shap«and 
I- ^aizesr^^ 
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UXE A2C DISLSte SCALE 



Place an X in thB boe that bMt dMcrihM hM you fa«l abcut tha child 
<*at iMi 



•am Child 
Is 


I Ukft 


I Likft 


I Eav8 lio 
Particular 
Faslim About 


I Don't 
Enjoy 


acfcivtf ■ 










thin 










friandlv 










loud 










Qb6djj0riti 










aad 


















• 


TWlV 










shy 










hacw 




















curious ' 










dirty 










slew 










pretty 










talkative 










flmel ly 








• 


diuhby 










adert 










clinqv 










jjimiziative 










sickly 






^ 
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Explanation: 

Now look at the X's you nada cn thi previous paga and fill In tht 
fbllOMing —i t ane— with tht words. Ban is an axaBple: 

TJj0 akitd I Uh§ v^ry much U gad, talkative. Hckly^ withdram. 

and imaginative. 

You nay not havtt anougfh words for cv«ry wpack or you nay havts to 
croMd the words izxto tht spaces ws have glv«n you. 

Hm child I like very nuch is , , 

y y y and 

Tha child I lUce is , ^ , 

9 9 and > 

Tha child I hava. no particular f ealing about is 9 

f 9 9 and 

Tha child I, don't eajqyiis , , 

9 9 V * 9 and 
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NOir that yoa lorw yiddx quaUties in children you liJce very audi, 2^ 
lite/ ^ihidi sou hav« no particular feelings about, and vihich you don t 
«jpy/ you are read^ to go to the next step. Do as we have done in the 
fbUowing ewople. First, write down * narae of a child you know that 
fits each description you gave on the last page; then write dowi a 
fm sinple oooiMnts that dsscrilse what you do with that child. 

SxanpU: " Childrtn I lik* or* Uht Tami. When I am with Tomrn, I of tan 
touoh kirn, enoouxw kirn and help him with anv 8V«oial pro- 
btem hi may have, . ' 

Children I liJoe very noch .are like When I aa with 

TW BPft nsne 



Childrm I like are liJce When I am .with 



jygaa^ name 



Childrai I have no particular feelings about are like When 

— ' name 



I an with 



natne 



Qiildran I ctan't enjoy are like When I am with 



name 



There is one further step to go. tjxk at what you did with the child you 
liked. Wjare you by any chance like our "Touchable Tina" when you were 
with the child you liked? What about the child you didn't enjoy? Would 
we have deBcrfbfld you as "Oool-Beaded Heidi" when you were with that 
child? Perhaps you would like to look cloaer at your other answers as 
well and think about "style*" of caregiving that you my use when you 
are with different children. 

Our point in doing this is to suggest that "styles" of caregiving may 
vary frcm time to time depending upon the child or chilxiren you are with. 
Be aewere of your own feelings about differences and help aU children 
feel that they are liked and their differences accepted. 
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B« JMBTt Tfmt All childteen ple^. Play is v^t children love 
QdlSrm imm to do and «bat do best. Itey pla^ with 
Qxreugh Play differvxt tpys at different ages and have 

different ways of playing as they grow up. Play 
is fun. Young children pl!^ inost of the tijne 
they are aMeke, \4bether they are at hone or in a 
c h ild cars center. In a center, pl2^ is not 
just a VR^ to keep children busy or to pass 
time - it is the heart of the program. Children 
.learn through play! Tt has been said "that play 
is a child's work. Vtoen, children build puzzles, 
* tanble in the grass, a^ate paintiiigs, look at 

a book, share toys, they are ^corking, j\ut as 
surely as you are \*ai you "cane to work. " 

In a center, learning takes place largely through 
play. A variety of materials, a wide range of 
e39erien::es, and caregivers \^ realize the 
iapartance- of play will support the learning that 
is possible tteough play. Play helps children: 

. oijpy life 

. develop their bodies 

. get alxxg with others 

. be creative 

. release qnoticns ' 

. develop their minds 

. learn about their world 

. feel good about themselves 

SuHyutt. As a caregiver, ycu have sevprzd roles which will 
A Child's help make play a good ej<perience for tiie children. 



Play 
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You supervise the play, offering support and 
encouraging the diildren. Through your interest 
and praise, ycu let the children J«now that you 
reject their Vark." 

Ycu provide the play materials. If the children 
are to make choices, there must be a rich vari- 
ety of materials available to them. 
You set limits and make rules about the care of 
materials - and you enforce the limits. With- 
out limits on children's play, there, would only 
be hurt children and broken toys. 
Ycu may beocme a playmate, whidi gives you ti>e 
opportunity to guide the learning, taking place. 
When ycu get involved in children's play, it is 
important that you let them lead the way - it 
is their play. You cooperatey offer sugges- 
tions, provide additional information, or ask " 
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quastiOQS that flSK»urag» chlldr«n to think, but 
ervoid oocganiziiig the pls^ to tiw point ^iian 
^ ar« the cm directing it. 
Yoa obiMirvtt tfas play. As an dbmmac, you can, ^ 
iMxn about tha childran in your grcqp (their 
intarMts, ^tbair lilcac and dialiJcas/ tiieir 
abilitias). This will balp you guida ttim, 
undarstand ttma, and decida Oiat Idnds of 
activitias and experiancaa naad to^ba pro* 
vidad tor than. 
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mmimG yoqr skiixs 

^ IN 
SOFFORIINS PEASf 



. . . Seme Often Asked 
Questions 
Ani 

Situations To Explore 
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SUPSCRC CffTTrREN'S 



Supporting play n»ans thatt the <arogiver }ceepe "lands off" the children's 
peojects and ganes. The caregi^ my. stand or sit close by and encourage 
but should not build the hquse, draw the picture, or pwt together the 
puzzle for the diild. Adults and children learn more by doing than by 
watching. Allow tiie children to make mistalces and encourage than to 
try again. Ouldren learn by trying new things that they are not capa bl e 
of doii>g. Do not force a child to finish a project if it seens too 
difficult. 
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DO IF . . . 



JixcBVf ^ ^ <'U' ^ doing a 15-pi«a8 puzzle. He says to 

you, nutch m do this puzzle.**' You sit down next to him and notics 
that hs ka^ps pubtingr sagaa pieose in upside down, ttiat can you si^ to 
help bin, but not do it for hin? 

A. '*JijnBay, aomstlTnas if a puzzle won't go in, 
you can turn it in a different direction/ 
and it will fit." 

B. "Jimv, that piece fits at the top of the 
puzzle.** 

C. '*Herer Jinny, I'll put these two pieces 
wtMxe thay go and then you wiU be able 
to do the.cest." 



Answsrs On Botton 
Of lisxt Page 
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Carol is plsyix^ in the block area. You go over to her and she says, 
••Help me twild a houae, please, How do ycu, the caregiver, respond? 



A. ••All rightr Carol, first let's start with 
the long block, ffe will need four, and then 
we'll talk about what else the house should 
have," 

B. ••All right, Carol, what kind of a house do 
you want to build? How loany blocks do you 
think we will need?- 

C. Tine, Carol, 1*11 build a house, and you 
can build a house next to mine. Then 
we'll have two houses.** 



Axiswers Frcm Choice A is the best answer because you have 
Previous Paige given Jimy an idea of how to change his approach 
to the puzzle but have not told him how to do 
the puzzle. It is still his project. 

Choice B tells Jimy where to put a piece of 
the puzzle, and from then on, he will ask you 
where- each piece goes. 

Choice C takes responsibility for the puzzle 
away from Jimy arid gives him the feeling he 
cannot do puzzles on his own. 
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NHxy is drawing a picture of the zoo ahs went to last Saturday. She asks 
yaa to draw an elqphant for her. fSiat do you, the caregiver, say to 
help hnr? 

A. "I'm sorry, Nancy, but it's ycwr picture, 
end you will have to draw the el^heuit 
yoiarself . Here is a picture, in a book 
whidi nay heJp you. " . ' 

B. "All right, Nancy, I'U draw the head, and 
you dratw the body and legs." 

C. "If I draw the elephant, then it will be 
ny picture, not yours. Do ycu renoenber * 
v^t the el^shant looked like? Was it 
big or little? What kind of a head did 
it have?" 



Answers Ptcm Choice A makes you the direatov of the project 
Previous Page and does not allow Carol to make deoiaiona on 
the houae. 

Choice B ia the beat anawev becauae it allowa 
Carol to decide on the kind of houae, the 
number of blocka^ and from there to actually 
building the houae. She -becomea the directof 
of the project. 

Choice C will reault in Carol building a houae . 
exactly like youra probably. She will not 
diacover anything oboist building houaea. 
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Anawrs Frcm Choice A will be fruBtrating to Ifanoy because ' 
PMvious Fags not only cere you. refusing to. help Hanay^ 

but you have given her a^picture to copy that 
she can never equal. 

Choice B hoe you draining part ^of the elgpkant 
for Nancy ^ which makes the picture no longer 
totally Nanay^B. 

Choice C ie the beet answer because while you 
are refusing to draw the picture^ you are 
giving Nancy a reason for your refusal. Also^ 
you are asking questions which will help her 
remmnber what the elephant looked like ^ and make 
it easisr to draw. 
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PROTECT 
THE 

CHUD'S SAISrST 



THE ^ 



Be Alert It is a raxe person ^ works with dilldren vto 
To hasn't said at one time or another, "I can't 
Safety Hazards take ayes off than for a second - the^ nerve 

so fast. " Or, "I just left for a minute - it 
happcMd so fast." Yes, kids are guide and 
unpredictable. Kids are curious and active . . 
and don't alweys see danger ahead. Tbey haven't 
learned liiat to fear. TSmy often lade jxadgment 
about Miat hurts or vtet tips over. Kids aris 
inpilsive and excited about life and can't be 
trusted to renmber to be careful. They use all 
of their senses in learning about the world - they 
tcxtdi, pdce and squeeze; tiiey sniff and anell; 
they see and they listen; but they also put 
• things in their ears, eyes and nostrils; and the 
fi ■ nouth is used to test and taste everything. They 

try ou}: everything they get their hands cn. They ■ 
tzi|) over things, .they love to cliiob, they lose ■ 
their balance and they fall. When they are angry, 
I t^iey may push and shove, kick and bite, or threw 
tilings. 

Aocidants are the major hazard and the leading 
cause of death in children. There are hundreds 
of ways that a child can be hurt. All ycung ' 
children have their share of cut fingers, 
scratdwd knees and bruised legs vdiile growing 
\3p. Althougii vpeetting, minor hurts can usually 
be treated with a small Band-Aid and lots of love. 
HoMover, no diild should have to live through a 
serious accident. Scars, loss of an arm or leg, 
a damaged eye are stakes that are too high. 

The safety and protection of each diild is the 
responsibility of every member of the staff. 
Dangers are everywhere ^in a center at every 
mcment of the day. .Over the years, doctors and 
' ' safety eoiperts have learned a great deal about 

accddents and how they occur, ife would like to 
share seme of this information about the more 
(jomiuii safety problems with you. 
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When are accidents most- likely to happen? 
vAien you don't knew v*at to eaqject of a diild 
or are not faoailiar with the activities of the 
(jddldren. (Are the nbckey bars too high for 
three year olds?) 

38 



. vdvsn a child is hungry^ thirsty, overactive 
or rushed. 

. when you are -tired, iinpatient, unhappy, not 
feeling well or have personal problems. 

. v^hen hazards are present and not closely 
sifservised - sharp scissors, swings, busy 
streets. 

. when rules are not established and c^dren 
don't know what to expect. 

' Vtiat are sane safety hazards in diild csbre 
centers? 

piayground eguipnsit can be extrenoely dangerous 
for all children, but so can beds. Children 
can fall from a bed as easily as froa a swing 
set and hit their heads on a sharp comer. Use 
your housekeeping eye to look for sh?u:p edges, 
slivers, things that may tip over, uncovered 
electrical outlets, loose items on toys, rougfti 
edges on equipment, water spilled on'the floor, 
broken toys, lights that are not working. 

Prevention is the best defense against childtm's. 
accid^its and the most inportant part of child 
safety. Beccroe setfety conscious - think about 
it, plan ahead. 

Help diildren learn to do things the aa£e way. 
They d^5end on your help in learning the safety 
rules at all aiges and they must be protected 
while they learn to protect themselves. Here 
are some steps that will help diildren learn 
about safety: 

. Explain the limits or the rules, using siinple 
words - ''We use dur'VlALKING feet inside./' 
"Blocks are to build with" (not hit with) . , 

. Teach the rules patiently and repeat often. 
' . Be consistent - niles should not be changing 
constantly. 

. Remind the diildren of the rules when they 

forget or if "they ignore than. 
. Don't be afraid to insist or st^in, if , 

absolxxtely necessary. 
: As a last rissort, remove the diild from the 

situation if he continues to be ca r eless. 

Use, your cxiuuui sense. A c c ident prevention is 
sittple and obvious if you really "see." Try 
not to be overly fearful and set too many 
safety rules. Take care not to be over^rotective. 
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Lmtxi Ycur^ 

Begaacding AcxddMts 
And Bna r g wc i— 



C - ' 

Ghildrvi nMd advmture and opportxinlty 'to 
ttcplGM and'oovtt about. Wt sust' allo^ then to 
do thtM things without exposing thn to 
unrsMOnabl* huan or «Dothtring theD( with our 
OKI fMtrs. 

Fractics safsty youraslf at all tinas. - GhUdran 
are great indtators.^ If thiy see you ciiiobing 
on windoNiilla to straightan the curtains, they 
will climb on the windowsillr too. 

Your ccBBfon spRse and ^tchifulness are the 
most valuable aids of prevtation ever invented. 

Although we all try to prevent aocidantSf they 
will happen. As a caregiVierf you nust knc** how 
to-act ^Ann an oaergency occurs. Learn your 
center's policy regarding : 
. first aid procedures 
. transporting diildren for medical care 
. evacuation of the building in case of fire 
. reporting accidents to parents 
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Hni2>IN6 YCCR SdX S 
IN PPOTBCTINS 



» 



. . . Sent Often Askad 
Questions 

And 

Situiticns To Explore 



HOIf DO YOD HMBtE 

BKZAPDS AND ACdHMTS? 



If a child is aodLdsntally injx:a»d in ths osntsr, attend to the 
cfaild-givixig only first aid that is positively nscassary axva approved 
fay tfas diractoc. If you art in doubt as to vtet naads to ba cbne, just 
kaip tha child oonfottabla and gat help, it is vital that you renain 
caln and give tha child a f aalim "of security while giving aid or 
■waiting assistanoa. A 



WBAT WOQID YOU 
DO IP . . . 



You an fadixg a «tory to tl» four^-year-old group and suadenly you notice 
Carol has a noMblaad. Ttiat wsuld you do? 

A. Take Carol by the haiad, enoourage her to 
hold her head back, and lead her to the 
bathrocra. Vhile you are walking towards 
the bathroczn, tell the other diildren to 
sit quietly and say you will be right back. 

B. Tell Carol to go to the bathrocm and you 
^ will be with her in a few minutes. 

C. Ask one of the other children to get seme 
wet towels while another child brings tissues 
to Carol. to hold on her nose. 



Answers On Bottan 
Of Next Page 
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You are with ycrar grcxig of three-year-olds when suddenly 'B6dd runs, falls 
and hits his head on the corner of a shelf. He lies on the floor and 
seons to be unocnacious, then cpans his eyes and e^:pears oonfused about 
where he is. He then cries very hard. You are afraid he has a head 
injury. Vhat would you do? 

A. Pick Tbdd up and see if he can walk./ 
Apply cold water to his head azxi call 
his parents. 

B. Pick Todd and take him to the director's 
office so she can take the ^ j i o^j er actiai. 

C. Stoop dcwn and canfort Todd. Ihen 
your room door and see If saneone is in 
the hall and can get help. If not/ ask 
the caregiver in the closest roan to ke^ 
an eye on your gnxp and carry Tbdd to the 
office. 



An^^s Fran 
Previous Page 



Choice A ia the beat answev becauae you are 
'taking care of Carol youraelf artd alao reaeeur^ 
ing the reat pf the children. If the bathroom 
ia outaide the voom^ aak another caregiver to 
check on your children while you are gone* 

Choice B will probably only cauae Carol to 
become more frightened and the other children 
will worry about Carol. 

Choice C gives children the reaiponaibitity 
you ahautd be taking. 
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A toddltr mmkBB from his xuqp crying and you pick him up. You notice 
he hu pushed a mxmll piece of .dry cereal:\:qp his nose. It seem to 
ha:ve mfoUm and he is^havincr fo breathe throu^ his south. Vlhat should 
you do? 

A. Ask the child to blxM his nose and it will 
probably ocma out. 

B. Take a pair\of tweezers and see if you can 
pull it out. 

C. Ask your director to call his parents and 
have them take hia to the doctor. 



Answers Prcm Choice A is not the beat answer because you are 
Previous Page not taking enough action. When you suspect a head 
injury J it is important to get help quickly* 

Choice B leaves your other children alone and 
this can be dangerous because another child might 
get hurt. 

Choice C is the best answer because you are tend^ 
ing to Todd first and then trying to get help 
quickly. You are not leaving the other children ^ 
alone. — ^ 

1 
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Frsvious Page 



Choiom A is not a good ccnsMT as toddlsrs 
lismlty cannot blow thsir nosss and the child 
trtight suok in, instead of blowing out, and 
lodgs ths csrsal mors firmly. 



Choics B is not ths bsst answsr b^l^Saise you 
should nsvsr put anything in a child^s nose or 
ears. lou could seriously harm the child. . 

Choice C is'' ths best answer because only a 
doctor should remove material from ears and 
noses. 
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VBKT TO EXPECT 



Ttamaitlons 



RoutlAM are actlvitits that occur regularly. 
Daily routinM are rqpaated activities luch as 
getting up^ bruAing your teethe eating break- 
fast azxl going to work, around vfaLAh your time 
is organized* Young children ^ are learning 
to make eenee of the world pay atteaticn to msch 
routines. A routine provides a sequenoe that 
lets the child anticipate and understand \4iat is 
going on and to expect. Children generally 
like routines because t±ey nake them feel secure. 

fben a diild is away frcm home in an unf aDdliar 
situation, sudi as a child care center, routines 
that she can rj^oogniae may help her feel more 
comfortable. Examples of daily routine activi^ 
ties in a center are arriving at the center, 
snack tixae, toileting, toealtiioe, naptime, leav* 
ing the center. Routines also give diildren 
a feeling for the passage of tine - ''after 
nap, I see a ncvie and then dadd/ ccmes.'* 



Breaks in a familiar routine, or mov eme n ts from 
one part of a fmi l iar routine to another that 
are too ray id, may make a cdiild feel uneasy. 
Qnexpected changes ma^ make a child feel that 
something unintended has .happened and that scme^ 
thing unfaniliar will r^lace it. It is not 
always easy for a child to adjust to diange quick- 
ly- 

As a caregiver, you can help cMldr&i make the 
transitions be twee n one activity and another 
easier. It will be easier for you, .tooi We 
have found that taking time to tnink of a fmi 
transition activities ahead of time can make the 
da^ at a center a lot anoother. 

Transition activities are learning activities 
that move a diild frcm one activity to another. 
Children have varying attention spaxm, and the 
time between one activity and another can be a ' 
dull and wasteful pause or chaosi With a little 
thought, you can use a transition activity to 
direct children frcm play to mealtime, for escam- 
pie, without giving them direct instnx±ions or 
making them wait and do nothing vMle everyone 
else is getting read^. 
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By anticipating the transition yourself ahead 
of tim, you can give the children early notice 
that in a f ei^ minutes acmething else will be 
hq;pening. As a diild gets used to a routine, 
it is not necessary to repeat the directions 
about is happening every day. A touch, 
your x o w aai it to another part of the roGm, or 
a fwriliar record playing a '^clean-up song** nay 
be enough to signal that a transition is coming. 

Baving to share facilities, play areas, lunch- 
rocms or nap areas vdth other caregivers in a 
center requires that som kind of tim sdiedule 
be obeerviQd. Ihis should be done vdtho^t let- 
ting the children realize that their activities 
are precisely tisoed. An activity should be 
planned fdr the diildren \^ch can be finished 
easily within the time allowed and still give 
aqple time for clean-uqp. Romober, there 
will always be'^scme children who will finish 
cleaning up before others. Fbr these, soKne brief 
activities can be planned - a sin^e finger pl^, 
a little song. 

ftMi attempting to move a diild or an entire 
group of children, take advantage of their 
interest in physical, activities (moving their 
bodies) . Children love to' hop, jiiqp, skip, 
welk on their heels, slink like snakes, pla^ 
follow the leader. Use their interest to help 
you. For instance, if you want to encourage a 
child who is reluctant to go to the bathroom, 
sar^, lat's go helping'' - \4iile you lead psr to 
the bathroom - admiring her ability. Oi; if you 
went to move a large group of diildren quietly 
daan a hallway, say ''Let's all get in line * hold- 
ing the waist of the diild in front of you-- and , 
slink like a snake. Do you retnertoer that snakes 
don't make air/ noise??** - and down the hall you 
go, croudied low and silently moving in a wiggly 
line. Tt)ibse devices are successful becaiise the 
diildren get satisfaction out of c ontr ol lin g a 
new m o v wae n L of their bodj^. Ihey also enjoy 
hearing your aqppreciation of their skills and 
feel ingortant about doing it well. 

Physical activities such as these also can be 
used to fill gaqpe for children ^ have finished 
befora others (''Can any of ybu walk on the sides 
of your feet?" "Can anyone hop 20 times on their 
left foot without ^peaking?") . TSMae activities 
will occupy than for several minutes, while giving 
them exercise. 
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Anothsr tianslticn ^ihidi often parewnts a diffi- 
culty is claanvp tins. This^ is understandable 
if you think about it— do you^really.lilce 
cleaning 19?? Of oouirse not, it's more fun to do 
sonetiiing you enjoy. Children may not al««^ 
feel ready to put activities away and help vdth 
cleamp. If, hOMSver, the children are helped 
to feel and act liice responsible helpers at tiiis 
point, thsy can get satisfaction in being able 
to wodc cooperatively with you and the others. 
Use your imagination to devise ways of helping 
thta. You may have to set an example by cleaning 
VBp with thsm. During cleanup, you na^ went to 
taUc about \«hat you are doing or what ycun^re , 
going to do whsn cleanup is finished. Scmetiiaes, 
naking a gans of cleaning or singing songs 
will help. 

Set And Children will. feel more secure if they are given 
E^orce Lipdts freedcm within' certain limits. Too much freedcm 
way be confusing to children because they are 
not yet ready to maice all daci^ons by themselves. 
Limits let diildren know how f^ they can go. 
Limits prevent dangerous and inappa?opriate 
y behavixars and he]{) child^ learn to sake deci- 
sions. iOl (±ildran must learn thitr boundaries 
' and the limits which are essential in life. 
Ihey need to know that there are friendly adults 
who will not let them go beyoxi those limits when 
their am self-control fails th«n. They need 
your .he]^ in learning and obeying the limits. 

° Children need to know what the limits are. and what 
will happen if thay do not obey them. 

Vlhen you, the caregiver, set limits, be sure that 
they are reasonable and can be enforced each 
time a cdiild overst^ one. Also, be sure the 
limits are not too strict and that they fit the . ' 
needs of the age group you are working with. Try 
not to set too max^ limits on the activities 
^ in the room; R anentoer, the best limits allw 

the diildren to ei^lare eeod grow in your room 
safely witt^xtt either harming other children or 
themselves, i 

The key to enforcing limits is being consistent 
and honest with the children from the beginning. 
Children are not likely to listen to the rules 
you set today if they are not the same as the 
rules you set yesterdaty. And, they will not 
believe the limits are real , unless ycu do what 
214 you said you were going to do. For instance, if 
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you hKifik told Urn cfaildran Hmt it ai^cne elM 
throM.atnd, thit child will b« rcnoved fcoa the 
und ATM - than you oust do exactly that whan 
anotiiec child does tkaxw aand. Oiildm can 
aooapt linrita if the linita are undaratandable 
. mvm though thiy nay fall oocasiooally in their 
abili^ to kaap witiiin lindtt. 

Oaing a loud voice to enforce limita nay excite 
children and apeed am up rather Hmn 9etting 
than to atop. Yelling at children aervea no 
uaeful purpoee axoipt to add to tiM noiae level 
of the room. Thraataning diildren ("If you do 
that one nore tine...") nay only aerve aa a 
challeng» to thasr; Thay my '^'^ "do it 
one more tine" just to test you. We are all 
familiar with children vto aem to .delight in 
"trying out" adults. Ihey do not knew how far 
thay can 90, therefore, they continually experi- 
nent witii this "trying out" process. 

When the linit'is not obeyed, repeat the lindt 
to the child and then talce action to enforce it. / 
For exanple, if there is a lisdt of four chil- 
dren at the coloring table and Johnny is tiie « . 4- 
fifth child to ccne to the table, aa^, "Johnny, \ 
only four diUdren can be.af the^coloring table. / 
Find aonething else to do until there is room ' . 
at the table for you. " 

« 

'Ibink About Children learn in nai^ v«ys,> because they aipe 
The Maaaaijas individuals in their own ri|i^ Ttiey learn 
You Give eo^erdmenting with things in^ne world around 
tiMm. They learn by imitating others, by 
exanple. Thv learn very little throu^ verbal 
instruction. 

Talking is not the only we^ you oommunicate with 
childinn. Ocmnunication includes the expression 
en your face (frown, amile) , gestures (hugging, 
grabbing) , and other actions (busy,, excited, 
la2Y, hapff, tired) . Being able to' oonmunicate 
with diildren is probsb^ the real answer to 
helping chidran learn >tot to aspect. 

Too mxh talking around diildren is~very confusing. 
y^^Ehey get used to the sound of your voice and aoon 
pay no attenticn to viiat you are aaying. 

Make When you do hove something important to say to a 
Eye Contact child or group of children, you first nuat be ' 
clear in your own mind f^t you want to say. Then 
make sure you have their attention and eye-to-eye 
ccntact before you begin to speak, 
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Um Your 
Natural Voio% 



Make Foeitivia 
SuggostLons 
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ffaen taUdng with a child, alwc^ go to the child 
azA apeak directly to hue. Get dcwn on the 
child's lev«l to taUc face-to-face and look 
into her c;^ in'otider to hold her attontion. 
If neceetary, gently hold her face ao that 
aha is lodicing at you. 

Uae wrds and phrases which diildran can under- 
stazid. Statamnts should be.,^«ar and sixople. 
Keep it brief - don't talk aimlessly and ^ve 
long eaqplanations . Avoid the oumm tandancy 
to rapeat any direction or question three 
times. 

Be aware of the tone of your voice - ka^ it 
natural. Avoid the temptation to uae a sp e cial 
voioe. Wa'va all haard adults v^ho use special 
voices «iMn talking viith childroi (you nay 
ra naanb e r acoa from your childhood) . There is 
the "aweet" voice/ vMch is high-pitched and 
icky and sounds phony to everyone, particularly 
children. Or, there is the "let's-be friends" 
voice, «jhidi is almost too cheerful. Or, the 
"little" voice, which makes the children think 
you aire just an "extra-^ig-child" - not an 
.adult. Or, the "I'm the boss" voice - Idud, 
hairsh/ ai^ fdLghtening to children. Listen to 
ycvorself and look at the diildrui >rt)en you are 
taUciiig - their faces and b^vior wiJ^L tell ycu 
what they're hearing. 

And, roost important of all, talk with - not to'- the 
child. Whan a child talks - LISUN! He or she 
has moch to say. 

It is often a taanptation to talk to young chil- 
dren negatively - telling them only what not to 
do. CTXxi't do that!") If a child has already 
dene scinething he shouldn't do, he needs help 
frcm you in getting another, better idea. When 
you state what you want him to do, you give him , 
this kind of help. Ihis is called positive 
auggttiticn. It is one ^^lich tells a child ''what 
to do" insteiad of "what not to do." For instance, 
you say: "Take a bite of your luhch new," 
instead of, "Don't play at the table;" or, 
"Play ball over here," instead of, "Don't hit 
the window." Learning to make only positive 
suggestiohiB does take practice, but it's vorth 
the effort - you will get results with the 
diildren. 

When a diild misbehaves, express disapproval of 
the act, not the child. Don't say, "You're a 
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Htlp Childrm 
Feal A Part 
Of TSm Grovp 



bad girl, Sally! You stop kicking.** Instead, 
say, -I don't liJca kicking. Wa do x»t kidc." 
No diild is eitfaar "good'* or ••nauf^ity*' or 
**cut6.** Avoid tryixig to diange a diild*s 
bahavior by natfaods, ^^tiich nay giva him a 
nagativa self^-concapt. Lat him kxx]w that your 
disaqpproval of his bahavior doesn't maan that 
you ^nd him, as a parson, ''bad^ or ''naughty.'* 
Also, never ccnpare one diild vdth another. 

Whin a dbUd ocmas a diild c^pa center, she 
or ha beocinas one of mny, and you most face 
the question about ion to help the diild become 
part of tibe group of childrte. Greeting chil^- 
drcm yemLy, maJcing them feel welcome and using 
their names will help the (diildren feel iirportant. 
Seme children will move quickly ixxto the group 
with no hesitation. Others may need help. 
You nay need to hold and comfort diildren who 
are \:peet because their parents have gone. Quiet 
diildren Ttsy Atod you to take them to a group 
of children involved in looking at books and 
remain with them for a short time. Showing 
children the equipment and activities in the room 
also helps ttma know Vihat to expect and what 
they may do. / Sometimes the easiest way to. 
help diildrai adjiot to a group situation is 
to let themr knew you understazvi how they feel 
(''I knpw you feel sad, beeause you miss your 
mother." 7"! know yciu feel scared. There are 
so many csiildren.") A single statement works 
best witn young children, thai drop the subject, 
keep reassuring the child throughout 

the 

Activities whidi encourage the cooperation of 
diildren * maJdng a valentine box for 
'die/room, playing games like Farmer In The 

help children feel like part of a group. 
dla^Sig att work, which the diildren have 
r on the walls of the room also gives chil- 
a sense of belonging to the grotqp. Can you 
^think of some other ways to help children become 
part of a groip? 

You, the caregiver, must $ace another question 
when working with the diildren 's groups. How 
can you handle the gzocp of diildren? Is it 
better to work with them in one large grotp or 
shoxxLd there be several smaller groups? How can 
you work with each individual child in the 
groi^)? The answers to these questions are not 
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^. W ar. »nr thinj. ^ <«.t WUer: 
the total nuribor of chlldran in the grai^, 
their -ageS/ hONr nei^ caregivers are vrorking 
with, you, the interWts and needs of the diUdran/ 
■ and your perscnality. 

Although there are nan^ things to ocnsider, keep 
in mind tiiat learning to be part of a groi^ is 
— a major task of vpung^ childrvi. Ihoy need to 

have eaqperienoesMn both large and sDoall groups. 
By being a part of U group^ children learn tihat 

do not live alcne in the world and the jnaeds 
apd ric^xts of others nust be ccnsidered. Chil- 
dren need to feel that they are loved and becao- 
ing pert of a group gives than feelings of 
security, confidence/ and belonging. I 

Keep Ote But, if the group is too large with too many| 
Gnxqps Small ^lildren crowded in cne area^ children nay bq 
frightened. Large groups are tiring for i 
diildren and nay be the cause, of accidents orj 
misbtfiavior. It is usually' easier for both yixi 
and the children if the groups are kept amall^. 
Instead of one large group listening to music!;, 
^ it may be better to have several anall grcups 

doing different activities in eadh area of the 
rocn. I 

This does not mean diildren iimxld never be ' 
brought together as a large groip. When there 
is an inyortant reason to do so, you should not 
hesitate. It is better to gather the children 
in a large group ^^hei you have aontething to 
discuss with all ofthon, such as, going on a 
field trip, preparfflg them for special events 
at the center, or reminding them of playground 
safety rules. Your center probably has a pre- 
arranged signal, such 'as blinking the lights or 
singing a song, to quiet the children and bring 
tiMm together. Use the signal and save your 
^bice. And re aaanber, the time the children axe 
kept in the large, group should be brief. 

vjove Individuals Whan you hove a child is very unconf ortable 
Attention joining either a small group or a large group. 
Within A Group you should try to give that child attention 

within the group' situation. For exanple, ^Adle 
'■ taUcing with the child, you can still be glancing 
briefly around the roan at the other children - or 
you can aUcur the child who is unocmfbrtable to 
sit close to you while you read a story to the 
others. In a center, the individual child and 
218 group both need your attention. 
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Attention 
To 

Group Cues 



Sanetiioes vihen the diildren are in snail groups, 
you may have to explain to a diild that there 
are too many children alzeady involved in a 
project or an activity (building blodcs, making 
a sand ouitle} • In ^is case, you mast tell 
him thi&t he will have to wait a turn. 

^ Taking turns and sharing are daily eo^eriences 
in a child care center or any time a grwp of 
diildren is together. A diild can learn to 
reject his ri^xts and the rights of others if - 
you help him understand that: 
« he can keap a toy that he is using 

• he may have ai^ toy that is not being used 

• he may take only the toys he can use 

• he must wait for a toy that another diild 
is using 

• he may ask others to have a turn or to share 

• he must give^ ^everyone a turn on major pieces 
of equj^ment *(9dngsi^ climbing bars) 

and wait in line for his next turn 

• he may share his toy with ot|>ers 

There are times ^^hen a child mast be removed fron 
a groc^ for inappropriate btiiavior • hitting, 
kicking, tantrums^*- and helped jto solve her ^ 
problem* When this ha$:pens, the diild is out of 
control and needs your help to^ regain control. 
It is 'better to ratove the^^ld to another room, 
if at all possible, v^iejr^'she will have only 
herself and you to with until she again 
has co ntr ol of herself. When she is ready to 
return to the other children, you should help 
her find a place in the gtoop again, perhaps 
in a favorite activity* 

Wbrking with groups of diildaren is different from, 
and often more demanding than, working with 
an individual diild. By determining yi)at is 
best for the children in the grocp, you will 
also determine what is best for ycfu, the caregiver. 
If the children are beccroing very noisy and a 
few are actizig silly, which bothers the others, * ' 
it's time to get the attention of the childr^ ' 
and maybe diange activities. If tbe^diiMren 
have been sitting quietly with puzzles, and you ,' 
begin to notice wiggling and arguments starting I 
to take place, perhe^ the diildren need to do I 
scmething more active. The behavior of the chil-* 
dren can be your guide. By focusing on what is 
best for them, you are he3^)ing the diildren take 
pleasure in being part of the group. ^ 
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iDaon is YOOR sk hxs 

tUXa»E^ WKT TO BCFOCr 



. . .. SoM Qftm Askad 

QuMtions * 
And 

Situfttions Tb Exploe* 

HQW CBN JPO 

HEIP CHIIDEEN UNDEIRSTMJD 
MBAT TO EXEGCT? 

f >tiHi» ^ hft iwiped to learn vrfiat ta5 expect in a child (jsr^ center by, 
no6t iB|X3rtatttly/ - YOO - aun^ yo»^r genuine love and„ocncem for tbeffl. 
Love aiKi hu^ aire OONERGIOOS. If you love, you will be loved in )*6tum. 
Don't be afraid to show that you care... and, above adl...caro. With 
. your J»lp,. children will learn what life in a center is all about. 
Ronettier, if we fail to help children understand what to expect, we only 
increase their feelings of being little and helpless.' 
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Matt has finlahad his lundi and is wiggling in his chair vMle he v«its 
fee ths othsr diildrwi to finish eating. What can you do to ke^ Matt 
occupied %Mle the <^i^bers finish? 

A. Say: "Matt, yai may go and lode at a book 
while the rest of the children finish 
lunch. " 

ly B. Say: "Ttett, stop wiggling and wait quietly 

until everyone is finished %ati]^. The 
rule is that wiq sit at the table until 
everycxie is finished eating." 

C. Say: "Matt, since, you have finished your 
lundi, you, may ciein xa^ the scraps off the 
floor and put- them in the trash. You will 
be ny helper. " 



Answers On Bottan 
Of tiext Page 
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Jaxmt, who is two and one half, goes/Jver to Chad, who is ts«, aijd takes 
his trudc away. C5iad imnediately bfgins to hcwl and tries to pall Janet's 
ha^. «iat do you, the caregiver, do? 



A. Say: "Janet, Chad had that trtxdc first. 
Now give it back to him. You can play 
with it when he is finished playing. " 

B. Say: "Chad, you have played with that for 
quite midlA. Why dcn't ycxi let Janet 
play with it now, and I'll find you another 
toy to play vath. ^ 

C. Say: "Cat's Chad's truck, Janet. Cone 
with me and I'U find a truck for you to 
play with." ^ 



Answers From Choice A ia the beat answer because it gives 
Previous Page Matt something pleasant and quiet ^to do auxzy 
from the group until all have finished eating. 



Choice B forces Matt to stay in his chair where . 
he will continue to wiggle and probably disturb 
the rest of the children. The rule is not a 
very good one. 

Choice C ia not the beat answer beoauae while 
being teacher 'a helper ia aometimea fun^ in thia 
inatanaej it probably ia not, AlaOj Matt will 
atill be around the lunch table and may interrupt 
and alow down the other children who are atill 
eating. 

) 
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J«nif er has played actively all ooming and is excitad about shopping 
with h«r nothar aftar naptima. She says she isn't sleepy and is 
wiggling and sitting up on bar cot. How can yaa, the caregiver^ help 
Jennifer settle down? 

A. TWJL Jennifer to lie down and when all 
the diildren are asleep you will let her 
get yjp and lock at a book. 

B. "MJ. Jennifer that at naptime all the 
diildren oust rest and to lie down. Say 
that she will soon be able to sleep and 
when she wekes up, her mother will be 
there to pidc her up and take her shewing. 

C. TWl Jennifer to lie quietly cn her cot 
aid you will ccroe to her after the other 
diildren are resting quietly. . Go to 
Jennifer and sit quietly beside her and 
rub her bade. 



Answers Fran Choiae A will not work with ' two-year-olds beaauae 
Previous Pa^ge they don't underatand aharing or waiting for 
a toy. 

Choice B will not work beaauae- again akildren 
at two do not tender stand aharing. 

Choice C is the best solution becauae Chad gets 
his truck and you redirect Janet to another toy. 
Two-year-olds do not understand lengthy explana- 
tions.. Actions with this age group work best. 
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Brtsy, who i« five and a half, has jc«t begun caning to the center and is 
having trouble following the limits. You su^»ct that she cones fron a 
bcmt whsre she is allowed to do ai^thing she wants. It is cleanup' tijnev 
and Betsy refuses to htlp pick the scraps of paper around hsr table. 
Vtjat do you, ths caregiver, do? 

A. Say: "Betsy, in this room, we all help 
clean up after playtime. I would like 
for you to pidc up six scraps of paper and 
put them in the trash basket. Then you may 
go to the rug for storytime." 

B. Say: "Betsy, if you don't pick up the paper, 
you wiH-have to sit in the time-cut chair 
aixi not listen to the story." 

C. Say: "Betsy, in this room, ycu must clean 
\jBp your scraps. Now I will help ycu 
today, but tcoorrow, ycu will have to pick 
vp the scraps yourself." 



Answers Frcm Choice A defeats the purpose of naptime and 
Previous PzK[e givea Jennifer and the other ohildren the idea 
that if they are reatlesSt they will be able to 
get up. 

Choice B ia not the beat anawer beaauae you are 
not really helping Jennifer by mentioning the 
ahopping trip. You will excite her more. 

Choice C allawa you to get the other ohildren 
settled down J and then you aan help Jennifer 
relax more by rubbing her baak and not talking 
to her. She will probably go to aleep once 
ahe relaxea enough. 
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Childrm ar« iittii^ down for «tory and vcuiic ju«t befoce lunch. They all 
haw to yath ttmix hands before lunch. can ycur the ^regiver, best 
handle this situation? f 

A. Say: "Boys and girls, we are going to sing 
seme songs before lunch. I will call a 
fm names at a time, fttten ycu hear your 
nam*, go and vash your hands and then cane' 
beck and siztg with us." 

B. Say: "After we Wng a few songsr it will be 
lunchtime^ The boys may line up to wash 
their hands first and then go to the table. 
The girls will line after the boys, and 
wash their hands." 

C. "~Sa5^r— =Wh4^ we sing seme songs, I want the 
girls to gotod wash their hands and then 
cane back .and^sing with us. When all the 
girls have wa^^ their hands, then the 

» boys nay go. yvJhen everyone has washed their 

hands, we will eat lunch." 



AnsMsrs Fran Choice A is tha beat answer because you have 
Previous Page told Betay the rule and set a reaeonable mm- 
ber of eorapa for her to pick up. lou have 
expla'iked exactly what ahe ia to do. 

Choice B doea not explain the rule and threat ena 
Betay. She ia learning nothing about limits 
and how to adhere to them. 

Choice C givea Betay the rule, but then you do 
not have her adhere to it. lou give her an 
"out" which ahe will probably expect you to da 
everyday. 
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J<M, %iho is 5, i« playing in the block area and is building high towers 

and kicking thi^fc-^dwr. You are afraid another child will get hurt. You 

^ijiHri to Jbe that the rule in the block arA is that blocks are to be 

UMd for building, not throwing or kiddng. Joe continues to kick his \ 

towers, do you, the caregiver, do? 



A. Say: Voe, no more plar^lng with the blocks 
for you: Now go sit in the time-out chair 
until you can reraerober hew we play with ^ 
blocks.** 

B. Say: Voe, since you don't sean to be able 
to r q nwrt '^r how to play with blocks, you 
will have to leave the block area and not 
pl2y with them any more this mcaming. 
Perhaps this afternoon or tcmorrw you 
will remenber the rules for blocks and 

can play with them. " 

C. Say: '*Joe; recaewber I said don't kick 
the blodcs? Now if I catch ycu kicking 
them one more time, you will not be able 
to play with the blocks again." 



Answers From Choice A is the best answer beaacuse all the 
Previous Page children will be kept busy during handwashing 

time. Alsoy allowing a few at a time to wash will 
not create waiting cmd confusion in the bathrooms* 
This will speed up the process. 

Choice B is noi the best answer because none of 
the children will have anything to do while the 
handwashing is taking place. Children have a 
very difficult time waiting in line^ and this 
^ process will^ create problems. 

Choice C allows a large number of ahildren to 
wash their hands at one time^ and there will be 
too long a period spent waiting for a turn. 
This will create problems. 
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The cfaildnn hacm bma ixxvolvtd in a variety of activities and it is txm 
tine to clean up and get reed/ for groqp tine. What ie the best way to 
handle this nootiily? • 

A* Say: **Boys and girls, it is cleanup time* 
Ewyone, stop nw and put away the toys, 
paper anl crayons and cone to the rug.** 

B. Say: **Boys and girls, in a fw.minutes 

> yima I blink the lights, we will clean up* 
Match for the limits and clean up quickly 
whan they blink.** 

C. Go to each activity and say, '*Zt is now 
tiiae to clean up.** Make sure thay have 
started to clean up before you go to the 
XMKt group* 



AnsMers Frcin 
Envious Page 



Choice A doM not state the rule and will probably 
make Joe angry so that when he gets out of the 
time-out chair and goes back to the blocks^ the 
rule will be broken again. 

Choice B is the best answer because you are 
letting Joe know that in order to play with 
the blocks^ he has to remember the rules. Remov^ 
ing him from the blocks for a period of time 
will reen force the rule. Be will learn that 
playing with blocks is a privilege that has 
rules which must be followed. 

Choice C is not a good answer because you are 
taking no action to reinforce the rule. Alsoj 
when you say^ ''If I catch you, " it tells Joe ^ 
that he cannot kick blocks when you are looking^ 
but may get away with it when you are not looking. 
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Jack, v*o is two and a half, is playing with the sand and Iceeps thrcwing 
it out of the container onto the floor. You have told him^^lwice that the 
sand st2r^ in the sand-t^le and oust not be thrown on the floor. VBiat do 
you, the caregiver/ do now? 

A. Tell Jade you will give him one nore 
chance and then he will have to go to 
the time-out dxsdx if he throws the 
sand 'again. ^ 

B. Say: "Jack, I told you the sand sta^s in 
the sand-table. Now ccroe with me and we'll 
find sonething else for ycxi to do." 

C. Say: "Jack, I told you not to threw the 
sand. Now you can't play with it anymore." 



AnBwers Fran Choice A gives the children no warning^ and you 
Previous P»ge will probably have to go ccround to each group^ 
telling them to clean up now. This slows down 
the process* 

Choice B is the best answer because the children 
will have some time to finish their play and will 
be ready when you blink the lights. You will not 
have to remind as many children a second time . 
if you use this approach. 

Choice C slows down the cleanup process because 
you have not given the children time to finish 
their play. By waiting for each group to finish 
and begin cleaning up^ the process will take 
much longer. 
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Sue and Janie are both four years old. lhay love to play together, but 
they often quarrel over who is to be first, and each seems to want to play 
with the same toy. They oaroe to you to settle all their argutnents. Hew 
can you, the caregiver, imlp them to share and play more happily with 
each other? p 

A. '^Sue and'Jamie, you mast take turns. Now 
Jamie, you can play with the doll first and 
be the motlier, and then- give Sue a turn to 
be the mother.** 

. B. ''Sue and Jamie, since you can't play nicely 
with eadi other, you had better each play 
in a different place and not play together 
for as^iile." 

C. "It sounds to me as if you two are having 
trouble deciding how to play house. Could 
^ one of yea be the aunt, or neighbor, or 

grandmother, vAiile the other one is the 
mother. Perh^ you can think of a \«iKy 
that both of you can take care of the 
'baby' together." 



Answers Prom Choice A will probably not work beaauae 
Previous Page two-year^olde don't understand about ohanoea 
or threats. Action- ia the beat policy. 
Time-out ohaira are oonfuaing to the two-y ear-old 
and mdkea him fearful. 

Choice B ia the beat answer because you have 
iotd him where the sand belongs ^ and since this , 
isn't working^ you redirect his attention to 
another play area. Again action, not words, 
works best vrith the two-year-old. , 

Choice C does not help Jack find something 
to do, and you will probably have a temper 
on your hands with this approach, 

. (• ■ 
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AxiBMers Fran 
KreviouB Page 



Choice A does not allow the childrBn to make 
their own decision on how to play. You make 
the decision for them^and are encouraging them 
to continue to come to you with their arguments. 



Choice B does not solve the problem because you are 
separating the girls and not allowing them 
to work out a solution. 

Choice C is best because 'it states the pro^ 
blem as you see it and suggests alternative 
ways to play. You also are encouraging the 
children to try and work out their own solutions. 
This will eventually pay off by having them come 
to you less for solutions. 
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B&re are warn nm situatiom with po—ibla mys of hatndling them. Circle 
the anewer you think ia oorxec t now that you have worked through this 
first nodule. You can find out hour nudi you have learned about your 
role as a caregiver in a diild care center by oonparing your choice of 
an swera ^vith our a ns w ers (see page 253} • 

AS AN INFOEVCD GVEOGIVER, 
DO IP . . . 



1. Trina's father tells you that ^nrina, a five-yaar-old, has gone back 
to soiling har pants, after having been totally toilet trained since 
age two. The father asks you Vihat should be done. As a caregiver, 
you: 

A* Suggest to the father that perhaps Trina should be seen by a 
doctor* 

B« Suggest to the fiathn: that Trina, like so many other cliildren, 
is beginning to soil herself because she. is jealous of her 
baby sister. 

C. Suggest to the father that Trina's eating habits may need to be 
dianged. 

2. Mary is painting a huge valentine and asks you ythat two colors she 
can mix to make pink. As a cau^agiver, you asy: 

A. **Mary , the colors that make pink are red and \4iite. 

B. ''Mary, do you mnober ytmi wa mixed paints? What color did wa 
use to make the other colors li^iter? Good! Now \^t' color 
might you add to the white to make pink?** 

C. ''Mary, first take soma white paint and then add scn;e red. Add 
only a anall anouht at a tiii« so you can get the pink you want. " 
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3. Clint, v4» i« 9ix, hM bMn working hard cn learning to print his 
rmm. He continually puts the "1" first in his nane and 

thm tht "C." dint has just finished doing this. He valks o<«r 
to vou and asks you to aaBoami. on his work. Whet can you say to 
htfp Clint correct his mistake? As a caregiver, you s^: 

A. "Clint, here, let me show you hew your nane is printed." 

B. "dint, the 'i,' 'n,' and 'f are in the right places. Now try 
putting the 'C first and than t^ '1'." ^ 

C. "Clint, you can do a better job than this. try again. " 

4. It is alBoet tima fbr the c^jildren to go outside to play, and they 
are finishing a variety of activities. It is time to clean up, and 
jou would like fbr then to do this without a lot of confusion and 
noise. As a caregiver, you say: 

A "Boys and girls, it is ainost cleanup time, so try to finish 
what jou are doing. I will teil you wh^ it is cleanup time. 

B. "Boys and girls, tha first children tao clean up quietly will be 
the first to go out and play." 

C. "Boys and girls, it is time to clean up." Then go to each 
activity and help them get started. 

5. Carl, an eight-year^ld, has be«i playing baedaall. While turning 
to catch the ball, ha runs into the outside wall of the center. At 
first, Carl li^ quietly. - Then he begins to thrash his arme and 
vcmit. You are afraid Carl is going into ahpdc. As a caregiver, 
yau: 

A. Tell the othar children to continue to play. Uien you pick up 
Carl, take him to the c«xter, and cover him with a blanket. 

B. Ask som of the diilxJren to help carry Carl to the canter. 
Than ask the dLreM^r to examine Carl. 

C. Ask one of tha other diildren to go and get the director. The 
director will escandne Carl and take the proper steps in caring 
for him* 
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Tom, age i±acm, edways criM v^hen fathir leaves. Father has ocme bade 
several timM to comfort Tern. Since you'vculd like to hel^ both Tom' 
and his father, as a caregiver, you: 

A. TsU father the plans for the day and assure him you \djl stay 
cloee to Ttim'for a short period of time. You then suggest to 
father that he call after an hour or so and receive a report on, 
Tom. 

B. Tell father this often happens with three-year-olds. Then 
suggest the father stay for awhile until Ttm gets involved in 
sane activity. 

C. Tttll father that children usually stop crying shortly and that 
he shsuld leave. Also explain that you will watch Tm carefully. 

Each tine^'the other caregivers are unhappy with scroething at the 
center, thiy ask you to speak with the director. You are beccning 
ccnoemed that the director vuiy think you are a troublonaker. As 
a caregiver, you discuss the situation; 

A. With ^ha^caregivers vto request you to ^eak with the director. 

B. With the director and e:qplain how you feel. 

C. W!lth your friends and find out what they wsuld do. 

Anthony of^ calls people nanes when he does not get his way. This 
carries over even to calling the caregiver nanoes, like ''Bosey," when 
he is a^Gsd to do' actnething. How can you help Anthoty learn more 
acceptable btiiavior? As the caregiver, you: 

A. Tell Anthsny you c a nnot allow him to call anyone names. Then 

say, "In our room, we tall people how we feel, without name-calling. 
If you call people names, than you will have to sit down and not 
piety for 2B<hile." ^ 

B. Tell Anthony whan he calls people names, they think he is silly. 
Then say, "Anthony, I went you to think about other ways of 
talking to people without calling them names." ' 

C. Tell Anthony name-calling is a bad habit. Than say, "Anthony, ' 
I am going to ask your mother to wesh your mouth out with Soap 
when you call people nanes at home. " 
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Ann, wto is fLv% y«ars old, w bom vdth qm lag ihDrtar than the 
othsr. She i« abla to move about quita frealy;.hoi«v«r, aoB» of th« 
diildmi teaae har and call h«: "Llnpy." A« a caragivar, you: > 

X. Tall Ann that qhildran ck^'t vaaderstand about har lag and suggest 
that aha as^lain it to them, ihen giva Ann scooa tiine in front 
of the children to talk about her handicap. 

, « ^ 

B. Tall tte cfaildxen during groi:c> tiioi that ycu are going to 
discuss the wa^ paopla look different. Ann's lisp will 
pcobably com vp, along with the diffaranoes anoiig the other 
childrm. Thm hawa^tiia childrm discuss how people are the 
saooa. / 

C' Tall the <±ildrea th^ should not call other children nanes. 
Explain that people vA» are handicapped feel badly about 
thoMalvM. Ask the children, to think of wBiys they can naJca 
Ann feel batter. 

Prissy is very interested in playing with the latge blocks and other 
large nuaciile toys. Whan Prissy's mother ocmee to the center, she 
alvmys asks if Prissy has painted today. She then beooraas vary 
upset if Prissy has not. As a caregiver, you say: 

A. "Prissy did not ^«nt to paint today, hut aha did vant to play 
with tiie blocks. Playing with blocks is one of Prissy's favorite 
efcctivities." ^ 

B. "Prissy did not get around to painting todiy. She jusuaUy paints 
such excellent pictures, and I an sure ^ will peint nore in 
the future." 

C. "Prissy really enjoyed playing with the blocks ^today. TCBorxw, 
wa' are going to talk about colors. I have an art activity 
planned which I think Prissy will enjoy." 

iPepe, wto is two yeara old, tries to grab cna^of Jana's large puzzle 
pieces. Jane bec^ to \Aine and tries to push Pepe anay. As a 
caregivar, you aay" 

A. "Pepe, Jane had the puzzle first. I cannot allow you to take 
another .^hild's tp^." 

B. "Pepe, that is Jane's puzzle. Here, you may play with this 
puzzle of an apple." 

C. "Pepe, you must wait your turn. You may have the puzzle next." 
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Vtm Debbier a four^-yearold, beoGooM angry «hB pindMs other children. 
Many of the perants hove ccnplained about bruisee thay see on thei:^ 
children, Oiere Debbie hae pincbad tiwm. Hew help Debbie iind 

another o£ dealing with her angry feelings? A»Xcaregiver,/<ou 
tellDetoie: X X 

A. "I cannot allow yau to pindx the oti»r children, Debbie. In our-- 
roan v« teU people hew \m feel instead of pindiing th«n." If 
Debbie pinches again, tell her she nvst sit down for awhile and 
not play. 

B. "Debbie, nothsrs and fathers are ocnplaining about y3ur piztdiing. 

I cannot allow ysu, to pindi thejother childri." If Debbie pinches 
again, tell hear she must s£t down for awhile and not play. 

C. "Debbie, I cantxjt allow you to pindi the other childrm. If you 
pinch anyone else, I am going to ask ysur parents not to bring 
you to the center." If Debbie pinches again, tell her parents. 

June, a large girl of seven years of ekge, acnes to the center daily 
after school. She always has trouble foUowdng the rules. Ttoday 
she has brought a pocketknife froniJane and is whittlixig with it. As 
a caregiver, you say: 

A. "Jijne, because we have 'so 'xcam children here, we cannot eiUcw 
3aiives to be brought to the center. I will Jceep your Icnife for 
yDu until you go home. Please leave it home in the future." 

B. "June, if you don't put the knife as^iy, .you will have to ait in 
the time-out chair, and you not be edlowed to he]p us loake 
pcpoom. It is dangerous to the othn: children when you bring 
a knife to the center." 

C. "June, in this center, we cannot allow knives.' Put it away now. 
I don't want to see it eigain." 

Molly and Julie are both five years old and like to play with one 
aixxher. Vinm. Gina cones to the center and is included in the girls' 
play, argonents often develop. VAien this happens, the girls cone 
running to you to settle their probleoM. How can you help the girls 
learn to play happily together? As a caregiver, you say: 

A. '"It sounds to me as if the three of you are hawing trouble play- 
ing together. Bxree people can rarely get along - so, Gina, go 
play with saneone else. " 

B. "It sounds to me as if the three of you are having trouble deciding 
hew to play school. Perhaps one of yxi could be the teacher', one 

\ the student, and the third, a visitor to the classrocm. Maybe you 
can edl think of an activity to teach in your classrocm. " 

c| "It sounds to me as if the three of you must learn to get aOong 
- -tog^ijer. Now, MoUy, you be the teafcher, and, Julie, you and 
• Gina are the students. Next, Julie, you can be the teacher and 
finally, Gina can be the teadier." ^ 
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15. Juan, a veary active three-yaar-old, continually tries to climb the 
slick part of the fT-'^^ in the activity room. He gets in the v«y 
of the other, cfaildrm ^*ien th^ try to use the slicte the correct 
way. You have told him twice that if he wishes to slicSe, he can 
r.ii p*^ the ladder lite the other children. What do you do ra^ As 
a caregiver, you say; 

A. "Juan, joi have been told how to use the slide. New ccene with 
and we will fiixi scmething else for you to ds." 

B. "Juan, ybu have one more chance to use the slide the right way. 
If sou try to dinb the slide side again, you will have to 
sit in the time-out dBifT* 

C. "Juan, sou have been told not to try to clinb this part of the 
slide. Now go find scraething else to play." 

16. Darla, age four, has a great deal of trouble sitting X5extj» any 
other child durii^ storytime. Today, it was necessary to aSk her to 
nove several tii«s because she continued to bother the ciiLldren 
next to her. Whm Darla' mother left today, she said, "I v«nt you 
to teU me hsw Darla does today, because I have told her she cannot 
be a bad girl when she comes to the center." When the mother returns, 
she asJcs, ^^'WWJ., tow was she?" As a caregiver, you say" 

A. "Darla was better today. I only had to move her a few times 
during storytime." 

B. "Darla had trouble sitting quietly today, hut I am sure she wiU 
lirprove in the future. She seams to learn rapidly." 

C. "Darla is trying hard at the center. I am planning to teU her 
how weU she does whrn she sits quietly at storytime." 

k 

17. lielvin, in the school-age room, often runs into things. Today, he 
has fallm fran the slide. First Melvin cries and then he begins to 
ccnplain about his arm hurting. You are wondering if Melvin's 
arm is broken or if he is play-acting. As a caregiver, you fiU 
out an accident report and then: 

A. Wait until his parents arrive. At that time you explain to the 
pemts what happened and request they take Melvin to the 
doctor for an X-ray. ^ 

B. Ignore Itelvin's cooplalnts, but watdi him closely. If Melvin 
moves his arm, you will know it is not broken. 

C. Take Melvin to the director. 'ttMi, the director can examine 
Melvin's arm and take the proper action. 



18* Tcrary is paintix^ vihen tiie neighbor arrives to get him. The 

neighbor is in a hurry beca x aae her own children are about to arrive 
hone frcm school. She says that she cannot wait for Tcctiny to finish 
his painting. As a caregiver^ you: 

A. Tell Tcnmy he nust leave now and can finish the painting t o m orrow ^ 
or he nay take it hcrae to finish. 

B. Tell Tcmny to find his ooat and hat* E3q)lain to him the 
neighbor's children will be oanix^ heme soon and he must 
hurry* 

C. Tell Tcmny he can finish the painting. Then tell the neighbor 
it will take only a few minutes and her childroi will understand 
beca u s e they are older. 

19. Donald's mother is late coning' for him. He has been pr^ared to 
leave for sane time, and now he k^^ demanding, 'Tflhere is my 
nother? When is she ocming?" As a caregiver, you: 

A. Tell Donald his mother will be "here soon and he should find 
soctething to do until she arrives. 

B. Tell Donald his mother will be here shDrtly. Then help Donald 
busy himself with an easy-to-^jut-away activity until she 
arrives. 

C. Tell Donald he must learn to be paliient, to sit down and wait 
until she arrives. 

20. Terry, a four-year-old, is seated for snack^ time. Ttoday you are 
serving popcorn and Terry begins to throw his at a friend. You 
explain to Terry that snacks are to eat, not to throw. When you 
turn your back Terry begins to throw the popcorn. As the caregiver, 
you say: 

A. *'Terry, I will keep your popcorn for you until you can roreiiber 
that popcorn is to eat, not to throw." 

B. "Terry, ncmore snacks for you. Go sit in the time-cut chair 
^ ' until you can remember what snack time is for." 

C. "Terry, remember, I said npt to throw the popcorn. Nbw stop 
it. , 
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